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Mills and Frazier discuss the motor area of the human cerebrum 
and the surgery of its area. The entire assemblage of papers 
makes a monograph of great value to both the neurologist and the 
practical surgeon who may desire to deal with tumors of the 
cerebrum. Lewis S. Pilcher. 

Diseases of the Nervous System Resulting from Accident 
and Injury. By Pearce Bailey, A.M., M.D., Clinical 
Lecturer in Neurology, Columbia University, New York 
City; Consulting Neurologist to the Roosevelt, St. Luke's 
and Manhattan State Hospitals, etc. New York and Lon¬ 
don; D. Appleton and Company. 

With the enormous increase in industrial activity made neces¬ 
sary by mechanical means of productivity, a stupendous increase 
in the amount of human injury has taken place. While physical 
violence has been a constant cause for injury from time imme¬ 
morial it has only been within the past twenty-five years that the 
effects of traumata on the nervous system have been made the 
subjects of a more complete and comprehensive analysis. Dr. 
Bailey’s work represents the latest systematic treatise devoted to 
this general subject. 

In a previous work by the same author the so-called “ trau¬ 
matic neuroses ” received an almost exclusive attention, but in the 
present work of 627 pages we have presented a treatise on all the 
traumatic affections of the nervous system viewed from the 
standpoint of the neurologist, and dealing with clinical, diagnostic, 
and therapeutic data. 

In a short introduction the general features of the relations 
of trauma to the nervous system are clearly considered, traumatic 
in the sense used meaning for tiie author “ quickly acting physical 
violence or psychic shock which arises outside the body.” We 
also find here a short discussion of what is to be considered func¬ 
tional and what organic, in which the author shows the tendencies 
of modern biological teachings. In this introduction are also 
included the general methods of examination of the patient with 
reference to accident, predisposing features of nervous disease, and 
some remarks on the examination of the actual injury. 

The main body of the book is treated in three parts. Part I 
deals with the Organic Effects of Injury to the Nervous System; 
Part II with Functional Effects of Injury; and Part III with 
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Medico-Legal Considerations. In Part I, four chapters are de¬ 
voted to injuries to the brain, their complications, and their 
physical and mental results; three chapters to injuries to the 
spinal cord; one to the peripheral nerves; and one to trauma as a 
factor in the causation of certain degeneration diseases. The med¬ 
ical and legal importance of these chapters can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. The author is singulary concises and straightforward 
in his account, and little of importance is omitted. A particularly 
valuable discussion is the one on prognosis following fracture of 
the skull, especially of the bones at the base. In at least one-half 
the cases a fatal result is to be looked for, the majority of deaths 
being due to the direct results of the injury. 95 per cent, of the 
patients who die from fracture of the base do so within five days 
of the receipt of the injury. Those who die later die of pneumonia 
or more rarely of meningitis. Patients who do not die usually 
recover with reasonable promptness. Bailey calls attention to cer¬ 
tain grave symptoms in the prognosis, namely: profound and per¬ 
sistent coma, active delirium, high fever, rapid pulse and respira¬ 
tion which usually foreshadow a fatal outcome. Polyplegia is 
regularly fatal. High mortality is further to be expected with 
persistently and equally contracted pupils, with immobile pupils, 
and with pupils presenting alternating contraction and dilation. 

The discussion of the after-results of head injuries offers 
many medico-legal suggestions. Traumatic cerebrasthenia is for 
the author a comprehensive term to include these affections, such 
as dizziness and headache together with changes in the mental 
makeup, which, while not meriting the term insanity, renders 
the patient different and less capable. The chief symptoms are 
headache, dizziness, irritability, case of fatigue, change in char¬ 
acter, and intolerance of alcohol. These cerebrasthenias have a 
general tendency to recover; but if not, and a mental predis¬ 
position exists, a definite psychosis may develop. As to the 
development of insanity, Bailey quotes Meyer’s statement that 
in about one-half of 1 per cent, trauma can be said to bear any 
definite relation to the insanity. Werner's statistics show a rela¬ 
tion of one-third of I per cent. Fracture at the base of the skull 
Bailev believes is a negligible feature in the development of a 
traumatic psychosis. 

The author takes a fairly definite stand against the probability 
of the causal relation of trauma and a number of the so-called 
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chronic degenerative diseases, although stating that a dogmatic 
denial of such a nexus is not possible. For general paresis he 
takes the ground that the causal relationship is extremely unusual 
and difficult of proof; for tabes he says there is not satisfactory 
proof that it has ever been the sole result of trauma. A possible 
relationship, however, cannot be denied : In progressive muscular 
atrophy the evidence seems to show the probability,—in paralysis 
agitans and multiple sclerosis its possibility. It may be seen that 
the author takes a very conservative, and we believe, a very 
logical ground. Were he to insist on histo-pathological evidence 
to show the relationship of trauma to many of these chronic 
affections, his position would be probably even more dogmatic. 
As it is, it leaves the subject still open, pending further study. 

The second part of the book deals with the functional side of 
the problem, in which the author discusses the traumatic neuroses 
of old, introducing, however, a wider and more rational view of 
the processes which in times past were marshalled under that head. 
A traumatic neurosis per se does not exist, and Bailey prefers to 
group them as traumatic neurasthenia, traumatic hysteria and 
unclassified forms. He first considers traumatic neurasthenia, 
drawing an excellent picture of this condition. Of the prognosis, 
his views are moderate and to the point. Most of the traumatic 
neurasthenias get well, but under the stress of litigation their 
condition, while not aggravated as badly perhaps as those suffer¬ 
ing from traumatic hysteria, is not helped. The provisions laid 
down for treatment are excellent. The chapter on traumatic 
hysteria is especially full and instructive. It is a thoroughly 
modern, common sense presentation. 

Final chapters on medico-legal relations, malingering, sub¬ 
stitution, etc., and a bibliography close this standard treatise, the 
only one of its kind which is so eminently judicial and praise¬ 
worthy for its technical accuracy. Smith Ely Jelliffe. 

Operative Gynecology. By Howard A. Kelly, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.C.S. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
In two volumes. New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The first edition of this excellent and well-known work was 
issued from the press nine years ago. The second edition, which is 
now before 11s, has been rewritten by Dr. Kelly for the purpose 



